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The  first  Department  of  Defense  Program  and  Budget  Re- 
port prepared  entirely  by  the  Nixon  Administration  was  pre- 
sented Feb.  20  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

“It  is  essentially  a transitional  program  and  budget,”  Sec- 
retary Laird  told  a Joint  Session  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations. 

He  said  the  report  is  “designed  to  move  the  Nation’s  de- 
fenses in  a safe  and  orderly  way  from  the  national  security 
policies  of  the  1960s  to  those  deemed  more  appropriate  for 
the  1970s.  In  my  view,  it  is  a rock  bottom  budget.” 

The  Secretary  explained  that  a discussion  on  the  inter- 
national situation  is  not  included  in  this  year’s  Secretary  of 
Defense  report,  as  in  previous  years,  because  President  Nixon, 
in  his  first  Annual  Report  on  Foreign  Policy  on  Feb.  18,  pre- 
sented a comprehensive  global  report  to  Congress. 


Following  is  the  first  of  a two-part  series  of  Secretary 
Laird’s  statement  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  Defense  Pro- 
gram and  Budget: 

President  Nixon,  in  his  Report,  noted  that  partnership, 
strength  and  a willingness  to  negotiate  are  the  three  pillars 
required  to  build  a lasting  peace.  As  we  move  into  the  1970s, 
we  have  before  us  the  President’s  goal — to  move  from  con- 
frontation to  negotiation,  and  hopefully,  to  push  on  to  an  era 


President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird  at  the  Pentagon  soon 
after  the  President  took  office.  In  the  background  at  left  is 
General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


of  uninterrupted  peace.  We  have  reduced  our  defense  spend- 
ing to  the  lowest  proportion  of  the  gross  national  product 
since  before  the  Korean  war;  we  are  removing  forces  from 
Vietnam;  we  have  met  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  Helsinki, 
with  the  Communist  Chinese  in  Warsaw,  and  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  in  Paris;  and  we  have  also  worked 
with  the  major  powers  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

When  we  assumed  office,  I expressed  the  hope  that  my  suc- 
cess or  failure  as  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  judged  on 
whether  or  not  we  in  the  Nixon  Administration  restored  peace 
and  were  able  to  maintain  it. 

As  we  reduce  our  defense  spending  and  move  further  into 
negotiations,  we  should  have  no  illusions  about  the  current 
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state  of  world  affairs.  I am  obliged  to  report  to  you,  for 
example,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  making  similar  reduc- 
tions in  its  defense  budget.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pulling 
abreast  of  us  in  many  major  areas  of  military  strength  and 
ahead  of  us  in  others.  The  Soviets  are  continuing  the  rapid 
deployment  of  major  strategic  offensive  weapons  systems  at 
a rate  that  could,  by  the  mid-1970s,  place  us  in  a second-rate 
strategic  position  with  regard  to  the  future  security  of  the 
Free  World. 

Following  the  exploratory  arms  limitation  talks  in  Helsinki, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  with  us  in  Vienna  beginning  in  April. 
Hopefully,  success  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  will  move  both  our  nations  well  along  the  road 

'If  we  are  to  maintain  America's 
role  of  world  leadership  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  new  forces  at  work  and 
we  must  help  shape  a changing 
world/ 


toward  the  era  of  uninterrupted  peace  we  all  seek.  The  divi- 
dends for  our  domestic  programs  could  thereby  be  increased 
still  further. 

However,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  I must  consider  actions 
as  well  as  words.  If  the  current  Soviet  buildup  continues,  we 
will  need  additional  costly  steps  to  preserve  an  effective  de- 
terrent. Pending  the  outcome  of  SALT,  we  must  continue 
those  steps  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  our  current 
strategic  position.  Within  that  context,  this  austere  FY  1971 
Budget  is  designed  to  preserve  the  range  of  options  we  may 
need  for  possible  outcomes  of  the  talks,  including  those  we 
may  need  if  no  agreement  is  reached  and  Soviet  strategic 
deployments  continue  at  or  above  the  present  levels. 

The  rate  of  buildup  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  long  lead 
time  needed  to  develop  and  deploy  operational  systems  make 
it  essential  that  we  continue  progress  on  the  SAFEGUARD 
anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system  and  initiate  a further 
increment  of  that  system  in  FY  1971.  Without  the  SAFE- 
GUARD increment  provided  by  this  budget,  we  would  have 
to  face  hard  decisions  about  adding  to  our  offensive  systems 
in  this  transition  year,  rather  than  being  able  to  await  hoped- 
for-progress  in  SALT  and  the  development  of  a new  five-year 
program  which  will  be  presented  next  year. 

In  my  view,  the  President’s  decision  to  go  forward  with  a 
modified  Phase  II  of  the  defensive  SAFEGUARD  program 
will,  in  the  long  run,  enhance  the  prospects  for  the  success 
of  SALT  because,  in  the  short  run,  it  allows  us  to  exercise 
greater  restraint  in  matching  a continued  Soviet  buildup  of 
offensive  systems  with  actions  involving  our  own  offensive 
systems.  SAFEGUARD  has  the  added  advantage  of  doing 
this  with  minimal  spending  in  FY  1971. 

The  President’s  decision  on  SAFEGUARD  is  also  essential 
to  preserve  our  capability  to  deter  Chinese  nuclear  aggression 


against  our  Asian  allies  without  jeopardizing  the  U.  S.  ci- 
vilian population. 

In  this,  my  first  comprehensive  report  to  the  Congress 
since  Deputy  Secretary  David  Packard  and  I took  office  in 
January  1969,  I intend  to  set  forth  the  Department  of  Defense 
program  and  budget  for  FY  1971,  and  the  reasons  that  compel 
us  to  follow  a transitional  course  in  this  first  year  of  a decade 
which  historians  will  probably  view  as  one  of  world  transition. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  America’s  role  of  world  leadership  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace,  we  must  recognize  the  new  forces  at 
work  and  we  must  help  shape  a changing  world. 

As  the  President  noted,  the  world  has  changed  significantly 
during  the  past  two  decades.  We  now  have  stronger  allies 
with  sounder  economies;  a less  cohesive  Communist  world  now 
exists;  and  many  more  nations  are  developing  independently. 
As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  must  carefully  define  our  na- 
tional interests  with  special  concern  for  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  other  nations,  while  recognizing  that  deep-seated 
differences  among  nations  will  continue. 

Within  that  context,  the  first  decision  made  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  was  to  face  up  to  the  complex  and  difficult 
problems  that  beset  America  and  the  world.  In  the  President’s 
words: 

“We  could  see  that  the  whole  pattern  of  international 
politics  was  changing.  Our  challenge  was  to  understand 
that  change,  to  define  America’ s goals  for  the  next  period, 
and  to  set  in  motion  policies  to  achieve  them.  For  all 
Americans  must  understand  that  because  of  its  strength, 
its  history  and  its  coyicern  for  human  dignity,  this  nation 
occupies  a special  place  in  the  world.  Peace  and  progress 
are  impossible  without  a major  American  role.” 

We  recognized  that  before  problems  can  be  solved,  they 
must  be  better  defined  and  better  understood.  In  our  national 
security  review,  we,  therefore,  focused  on  four  overriding 
needs: 

(A)  A fresh  appraisal  of  the  forces  which  pose  a threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

(B)  A realistic  appraisal  of  the  constraints — for  exam- 
ple, the  need  to  control  inflation  and  reorder  national  pri- 
orities— within  which  our  national  objectives  must  be  at- 
tained. 

(C)  New  machinery,  such  as  the  revitalized  National 
Security  Council  and  the  new  Defense  Program  Review 
Committee,  to  deal  effectively  with  national  security  prob- 
lems within  the  complex  structure  of  the  government. 

(D)  New  national  security  policy,  strategy,  and  plans 

'In  designing  our  forces  to  reflect 
the  new  strategy,  we  must  there- 
fore assess  the  full  range  of 
threats  which  we  and  our  allies 
face,  including  limited  war  as  well 
as  strategic  nuclear  threats .' 
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which  would  realistically  match  our  military  capabilities, 
and  our  research  and  technology  activities,  to  our  national 
objectives,  our  available  resources,  and  the  threats  to  our 
national  security  interests. 

We  also  recognized  at  the  outset  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion that  we  must  communicate  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  through  open  dialogue  and  rational  debate 
that  the  means  we  propose  for  solving  our  problems  are 
workable  and  will  be  effective.  The  President’s  comprehensive 
Report  to  the  Congress  on  United  States  Foreign  Policy  for 
the  1970s  is  a major  application  of  this  concept  and  forms 
the  backdrop  for  my  Defense  Report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

THE  THREAT  TO  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  first  requirement  we  faced  upon  assuming  office  was 
to  reappraise  the  spectrum  of  threats  that  exist  in  the  world 
today.  These  threats  dictate  to  a large  degree  how  we  should 
implement  our  basic  policies  in  conjunction  with  our  allies. 
As  I noted  earlier,  changes  in  the  strategic  threat  that  might 
result  from  successful  arms  limitation  talks  could  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  direction  we  take  in  our  future  strategic 
programs.  Similarly  the  emergence  of  additional  nuclear- 
capable  nations  such  as  Communist  China  influences  our  force 
planning. 

Because  the  new  strategy  we  are  pursuing  stresses  a 
critical  review  of  our  obligations  and  of  the  contributions  of 
our  allies  to  regional  defense,  it  will  have  a major  impact  on 
our  general  purpose  forces  as  well  as  our  strategic  forces. 
In  designing  our  forces  to  reflect  the  new  strategy,  we  must 
therefore  assess  the  full  range  of  threats  which  we  and  our 
allies  face,  including  limited  war  as  well  as  strategic  nuclear 
threats. 

Permit  me  to  highlight  the  four  major  aspects  of  the 
military  threat  which  we  have  had  to  consider  and  which  we 
must  constantly  review. 

1.  The  Strategic  Nuclear  Threat 

The  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  threat  is  impressive  and  it  is 
growing.  We  now  estimate  the  number  of  SS-9  Interconti- 
nental Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs)  deployed  or  under  construc- 
tion to  be  over  275,  rather  than  230  as  I reported  publicly 
less  than  a year  ago.  The  number  of  SS-11  ICBMs  has  also 
increased  significantly.  The  Soviets  continue  to  test  improve- 
ments in  offensive  weapons,  including  SS-9  multiple  re-entry 
vehicles  and  modified  SS-11  payloads.  Production  of  nuclear- 
powered  ballistic  missile  submarines  has  continued  above 
previously  projected  rates  at  two  Soviet  shipyards. 

Communist  China  has  continued  to  test  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  megaton  range  and  could  test  its  first  ICBM  within 
the  next  year.  However,  the  earliest  estimated  date  that  they 
could  have  an  operational  ICBM  capability  now  appears  to  be 
1973,  or  about  one  year  later  than  last  year’s  projection.  It 
appears  more  likely  that  such  a capability  will  be  achieved 
by  the  mid-1970s.  A force  of  10  to  25  ICBMs  might  be  oper- 
ational some  two  to  three  years  later. 

2.  The  General  Purpose  Forces  Threat 

The  general  purpose  forces  threat  also  remains  strong.  In 
the  most  critical  theater,  that  facing  the  NATO  Central 


Region,  the  Warsaw  Pact  could,  in  a relatively  short  time, 
assemble  a force  of  about  1.3  million  men  and  associated 
combat  equipment.  In  Asia,  Communist  China  and  North 
Korea  continue  to  maintain  substantial  armed  forces. 

The  major  Soviet  naval  threat  continues  to  be  from  the 
torpedo  and  cruise-missile  firing  submarine  force.  By  mid-1971, 
the  Soviets  should  have  about  300  submarines,  including  65 

In  the  long  term,  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  confronting  the 
United  States  is  the  large  and 
growing  military  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  of  the  Soviet 
Union/ 

with  nuclear  power.  These  forces  could  pose  a considerable 
threat  to  our  deployed  naval  forces  and  to  the  merchant 
shipping  essential  to  the  support  of  our  European  and  Asian 
allies.  Additionally,  Soviet  Naval  Air  Force  bombers  equipped 
with  cruise  missiles  could  pose  a threat  to  our  naval  forces 
operating  within  range  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious program  to  achieve  a global  military  capability. 

Besides  the  strength  of  the  forces  deployed  by  potential 
enemies,  we  must  recognize  that  general  purpose  force  re- 
quirements are  affected  to  a large  degree  by  geography.  Our 
forces  must  be  structured  to  account  for  this  important  factor 
as  well. 

3.  The  Technological  Threat 

In  the  long  term,  one  of  the  most  serious  threats  confront- 
ing the  United  States  is  the  large  and  growing  military 
research  and  development  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  implications  of  this  Soviet  effort  for  our  future  security 
cannot  be  clearly  foreseen  at  this  time.  Because  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a closed  society,  they  can  conduct  their  military 
research  and  development  programs  behind  a thick  veil  of 
secrecy,  making  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  assess  their  progress 
in  a timely  manner.  However,  we  have  seen  evidence  of  this 
technology  in  the  new  systems  they  are  deploying,  including 
the  FOXBAT  interceptor  aircraft,  nuclear-powered  ballistic 
missile  and  attack  submarines,  and  other  impressive  weapons. 

We  cannot  base  our  own  research  and  development  effort 
solely  on  an  estimate  of  the  Soviet  technological  threat.  We 
simply  do  not  have  enough  knowledge  to  assess  the  threat 
properly.  The  only  prudent  course  is  to  advance  our  knowledge 
at  a reasonable  pace  in  every  area  of  significance  to  our 
future  military  strength. 

4.  The  Insurgency  Threat 

One  of  the  most  effective  techniques  used  by  Communist 
nations  has  been  insurgency  supported  by  external  assistance. 
As  the  President  noted  in  proclaiming  the  Nixon  Doctrine  on 
November  3rd,  we  intend  to  assist  our  friends  and  allies  in 
coping  with  such  threats,  largely  through  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  when  requested  and  as  appropriate,  while 
looking  to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to  assume  the  pri- 
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mary  responsibility  for  providing  the  manpower  for  its  de- 
fense. 

In  his  report  to  Congress,  the  President  stated: 

“This  approach  requires  our  commitment  to  helping  our 
partners  develop  their  own  strength.  . . . 

“In  providing  for  a more  responsible  role  for  Asian 
nations  in  their  own  defense,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  means 
not  only  a more  effective  use  of  common  resources,  but  also 
an  American  policy  which  can  best  be  sustained  over  the 
long  run.” 

The  President  also  noted: 

. . while  we  will  maintain  our  interests  in  Asia  and  the 
commitments  that  flow  from  them,  the  changes  taking  place 
in  that  region  enable  us  to  change  the  character  of  our 
involvement.  The  responsibilities  once  borne  by  the  United 
States  at  such  great  cost  can  now  be  shared.  America  can 
be  effective  in  helping  the  peoples  of  Asia  harness  the 
forces  of  change  to  peaceful  progress,  and  in  supporting 
them  as  they  defend  themselves  from  those  who  would 
subvert  this  process  and  fling  Asia  again  into  conflict.” 

THE  CHALLENGE  AT  HOME 

In  addition  to  the  military  threats  posed  from  outside  our 
borders,  we  faced  significant  Challenges  within  our  borders. 

At  home,  there  was  a growing  mood  of  self-doubt.  Our 
youth  and  other  segments  of  our  population  were  becoming 
increasingly  frustrated  over  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  was 
pushing  defense  expenditures  higher  and  higher,  while  our 
casualties  were  second  only  to  those  we  suffered  in  World 
War  II.  Despite  the  rising  costs  in  human  and  material  re- 
sources, hope  for  success  seemed  dim.  As  we  assumed  office 
in  January  1969,  no  clear  end  was  in  sight,  either  in  South- 
east Asia  or  at  the  conference  table  in  Paris. 

Partly  as  a result  of  the  Vietnam  war,  high  prices  and 
growing  taxes  were  threatening  the  living  standards  of  the 
pensioned  and  the  salaried.  There  was  a clear  need  and  a 
growing  demand  to  put  our  Government’s  fiscal  affairs  back 
in  order.  The  Federal  Budget  needed  to  be  balanced  to  start 
bringing  serious  inflation  under  control.  Most  importantly, 
our  national  priorities  had  to  be  reordered. 

Moreover,  our  society  was  troubled  by  divisions  which  too 
often  alienated  the  races  and  divided  the  generations. 

As  we  assumed  office  in  this  environment,  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  also  confronted  with  frustration  and  dis- 
illusionment. Blame  for  mediocre  results  of  some  past  policies 
and  programs  fell  largely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  military. 
Our  Code  of  Conduct  for  servicemen  imprisoned  by  hostile 
forces  was  questioned  as  a result  of  the  experiences  of  the 
PUEBLO  crew.  The  administration  of  post  exchanges  and 
military  prisons  and  the  use  of  non-appropriated  funds  for 
such  activities  as  Non-commissioned  Officers’  clubs  were  prob- 
lem areas  that  came  to  light  early  in  the  year.  These  were 
followed  by  other  and  more  serious  charges  of  misconduct  in 
alleged  violation  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

As  a result  of  repeated  modernization  deferrals,  the  Navy 
fleet  was  threatened  with  approaching  obsolesence.  The  con- 
troversial TFX,  or  F-lll,  and  the  Main  Battle  Tank  seemed 
to  be  plagued  by  one  structural  or  technical  defect  after 


Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh,  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  talks  with  Vice  Admiral  William  F. 
Bringle,  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  on  the  flight 
deck  of  the  carrier  USS  Constellation  during  the  panel’s 
recent  tour  of  the  military  command  in  the  Pacific. 

another.  Other  programs  that  troubled  us  included  the  Chey- 
enne Helicopter,  the  C-5A,  and  the  Mark  48  torpedo.  I found 
and  reported  to  Congress  in  my  first  appearance  last  year 
that  current  funding  deficiencies  on  major  weapons  systems 
amounted  to  about  $2  billion,  and  subsequently  reported  that 
cost  growth,  for  various  reasons,  amounted  to  more  than  $16 
billion.  This  situation  forced  us  to  cancel  some  programs,  to 
order  cutbacks  in  other  production  schedules,  and  to  rely 
further  on  aging  weapons  and  equipment. 

In  addition,  there  were  administrative  problems  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I inherited  a system  designed  for  highly  centralized  de- 
cisionmaking. Overcentralization  of  decisionmaking  in  so  large 
an  organization  as  the  Department  of  Defense  leads  to  a kind 
of  paralysis.  Many  decisions  are  not  made  at  all,  or,  if  they 
are  made,  lack  full  coordination  and  commitment  by  those 
who  must  implement  the  decisions.  The  traffic  from  lower  to 
higher  echelons  may  be  inhibited;  relevant  and  essential  in- 
puts for  the  decisionmaker  can  be  lost.  In  addition,  there 
seemed  to  be  insufficient  participation  by  other  agencies  with 
important  responsibilities  for  national  security. 

I was  also  disturbed  that  although  long-range  plans  existed, 
they  did  not  always  reflect  realistic  planning  within  foresee- 
able resources. 

All  of  these  challenges  and  problems  convinced  us  that  an 
overriding  and  immediate  need  was  for  the  new  Administra- 
tion to  devise  far  better  methods  to  deal  with  national  se- 
curity matters  than  existed  in  January  1969. 

EFFECTIVE  MACHINERY  TO  MEET  THE 
CHALLENGES 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  taken  major  steps  during  the 
past  year  to  bring  the  complex  and  interrelated  problems  of 
national  security  under  more  systematic  review  and  control 
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as  the  President  reported  on  Wednesday  (Feb.  18).  These 
steps  include: 

(1)  Revitalizing  the  National  Security  Council  and  inte- 
grating the  diverse  national  security  machinery  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  President  receives  all  major 
views  and  alternatives  before  reaching  a decision. 

(2)  Creating  the  Defense  Program  Review  Committee 
(DPRC)  as  an  aid  to  placing  national  security  needs 
in  proper  relation  to  non-defense  requirements,  thereby 
tackling  the  urgent  task  of  reordering  our  national 
priorities  on  a rational  and  efficient  basis. 

(3)  Establishing  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  current  organization  and 
operating  procedures  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
to  recommend  long-term  improvements  in  the  way  we 
manage  and  utilize  our  nation’s  defense  resources.  I 
hope  to  have  the  Panel’s  report  by  June  30,  1970. 

(4)  Improving  the  Defense  Department’s  Planning-Pro- 


gramming-Budgeting System  (PPBS). 

(5)  Restructuring  the  weapons  acquisition  process  within 
the  Department  to  ensure  better  decisions  on  what  new 
programs  to  develop  and  more  efficient  management  of 
the  programs  we  undertake. 

These  changes  are  not  intended  to  superimpose  new  layers 
of  paralyzing  procedures  on  those  already  in  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  designed  to  replace  in  some  cases,  and  re- 
duce in  others,  less  effective  machinery.  Our  changed  proced- 
ures permit  a systematic  approach  to  the  problems  of  national 
security,  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council  those  major  issues  they  must  ad- 
dress in  determining  national  security  policy.  Based  on  my 
experience  with  this  system,  I am  convinced  that  we  can 
obtain  better  overall  coordination,  more  thorough  review  and 
analysis,  and  clearer  high  level  guidance  than  we  have  had  in 
recent  years. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  making  a progress  report 
on  their  activities  to  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House 
on  Feb.  23,  1970.  At  the  President’s  right  is  the  Panel’s 
Chairman  Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company.  Counterclockwise  around 
the  table  are  J.  F.  Buzhardt,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man,_ Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel;  Claude  Young,  Special 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League;  Dr.  George  Stigler,  Professor  of 
American  Institutions,  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Ruben 


Mettler,  President  of  TRW,  Inc.;  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  Director 
and  Advisor  of  Fairchild-Hiller  Corp. ; Secretary  Laird; 
Hobart  Lewis,  President,  Readers  Digest  Association,  Inc.; 
Robert  Jackson,  Chairman  of  Ryan  Aeronautical  Company 
and  Continental  Motors  Corporation;  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
John  M.  Fluke,  President,  John  Fluke  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.;  George 
Champion,  President  of  Economic  Development  Board  of 
New  York  City;  William  Blackie,  Chairman  of  Board,  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.;  Mrs.  Leona  P.  Thurman,  Attorney;  Mr. 
C.  W.  Stroup  (left  row  seat),  the  Panel’s  Executive  Officer. 
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Collective  Security 
In  Asia— Part  II 

By  Admiral  John  S.  McCain  Jr. 

Commander-in-Chief  Pacific 

( This  is  the  second  of  a three-part  series  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Admiral  McCain  before  the  Hawaii  Chapter 
of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army.  His 
topic:  “Collective  Security  In  Asm.”  His  address 
covers  the  military  and  foreign  affairs  situation  of 
the  geographic  area  under  his  responsibility .) 


N„t  only  have  military  textbooks  had  to  be  rewritten 
through  the  inventiveness  of  man,  but  also  political  text- 
books . . . through  the  burgeoning  desire  of  man  to  be  free 
and  to  govern  himself. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  significant  than  in  the  Afro- 
Asian  area  which  includes  nearly  a third  of  the  total  land 
mass  of  the  earth. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  this  area  was  largely  under 
the  colonial  control  of  seven  European  nations  . . . Britain, 
France,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Spain. 
If  there  was  trouble  in  the  Congo,  let  us  say,  that  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  in  Brussels  . . . rioting  in 
India  had  to  be  contained  by  the  troops  of  Britain.  Rebellion 
in  Algeria  was  a problem  for  Paris,  not  for  the  world.  All 
this  has  changed. 

Today  some  50  new  nations,  in  all  stages  of  development 
and  representing  all  degrees  of  stability,  occupy  this  same 
area.  There  are  50  governments  to  deal  with,  many  of  them 
wholly  new  to  governing.  Any  one  of  these  could  trigger  a 
“crisis,”  some  of  them  have  already  done  so. 

The  expanding  membership  of  the  United  Nations  drama- 
tizes this  segmentation  into  more  and  more  self-contained 
units.  At  is  founding  in  1945,  the  United  Nations  consisted  of 
51  nations,  most  of  them  long  established,  many  of  them 
strong  politically,  economically,  and  militarily.  Today  the 
United  Nations’  membership  totals  126,  or  75  more  than  the 
original  number.  Almost  all  of  these  new  members  are  also 
“new”  nations.  Some  are  smaller  in  population  than  our 
major  cities.  Yet  each  has  a voice  in  the  General  Assembly 
equal  to  our  own.  Collectively  they  form  uncertain  and  con- 
stantly shifting  alignments  between  the  Free  World,  the 
communist-dominated  world  and  the  so-called  “uncommitted” 
bloc  of  nations. 

Whatever  its  weaknesses  as  an  international  peace-keeping 
force — and  these  are  well-known — the  United  Nations  still 
provides  a forum  for  discussion,  a common  meeting  ground, 
and  a mirror  of  world  opinion  without  which  international 
relationships  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  reconcile  than 
they  are  now. 

To  supplement  the  United  Nations,  various  military  align- 


ments have  been  set  up  by  the  Free  World  to  provide  a cer- 
tain degree  of  “collective”  security  in  the  face  of  the  avowed 
ambitions  of  communism  to  dominate  the  world  politically, 
militarily,  and  economically. 

As  you  well  know,  to  safeguard  the  countries  bordering 
European  communist  countries,  there  is  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  made  up  of  13  European  nations,  our 
own,  and  Canada. 

In  our  own  hemisphere  there  is  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  or  “OAS,”  made  up  of  the  21  republics  which 
share  this  area.  This  is,  of  course,  political  and  economic 
in  character,  as  well  as  military. 

Our  participation  in  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  is  less 
direct  but  still  a factor,  supporting  the  four  nations  which 
make  up  the  alliance. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  two  security  pacts  of  direct  concern 
to  the  Pacific  Command. 

The  Manila  Pact — the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion— is  made  up  of  the  nations  whose  major  concern  is  the 
containment  of  communist  activities  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
eight  SEATO  nations  include  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  The 
Philippines. 

The  other  pact,  ANZUS,  is  made  up  of  the  three  English- 
speaking  nations  which  have  major  commitments  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Pacific  area  . . . Australia,  New  Zealand, 

'The  Soviets  appear  to  support 
containment  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, to  reduce  possibilities  of  its 
leading  to  general  war .' 

and  the  United  States.  This  involves  many  matters  of  mutual 
concern;  both  military  and  political. 

One  further  security  bulwark  has  been  erected  toward 
achieving  greater  stability  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 
This  area  is  stabilized  by  U.S.  mutual  assistance  pacts  with 
Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  Republic  of  China,  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

All  of  these  political-military  groupings  are  defensive  in 
nature. 

Communism  has  changed  radically  in  the  past  16  years. 
At  the  time  of  Stalin’s  death  the  communist  “bloc”  of  nations 
was,  in  reality,  under  a single  dominant  leadership.  It  ex- 
tended from  Western  Europe  to  the  Pacific  as  a contiguous 
geographic  area.  In  it  lived  about  a third  of  all  the  people 
on  earth. 

Today,  this  erstwhile  “bloc”  is  split  into  factions  as  vitri- 
olic toward  each  other  as  they  are  toward  the  Free  World. 
Instead  of  a single  communist  leadership,  there  are  now  14 
separate  leaderships.  Although  they  may  have  individual 
interpretations  as  to  how  they  want  to  expand,  and  at  whose 
expense,  the  ambitions  of  the  major  communist  leaders  still 
pose  a constant  and  serious  threat  to  the  Free  World. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  areas  which 
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fall  within  the  Pacific  Command.  For  here  the  four  most 
aggressive  communist  nations  have  created  not  only  four 
“trouble  areas,”  but  11. 

Without  doubt  the  leaders  of  Communist  China,  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam  are  the  most  formidable  problem 
American  diplomacy  has  ever  faced.  They  are  not  rational  in 
our  psychological  and  political  sense.  They  are  insensitive  to 
life  and  property.  Theirs  is  a long-range  goal  of  territorial 
and  ideological  conquest.  And  to  achieve  this  objective  they 
are  ruthless  and  resolute,  patient  and  persistent. 

The  fact  that  the  leaderships  of  the  four  communist  powers 
in  East  Asia  are  divided  by  differing  motivations  and  ambi- 
tions increases  the  difficulty  of  predicting  what  they  might 
do  in  the  way  of  possible  military  adventures. 

We  have  fought  two  major  wars  with  the  communist  powers 
in  this  area.  Two  of  these  nations  have  taken  aggressive 
action  which  led  us  into  wars  not  of  our  choosing.  These,  of 
course,  are  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  I plan  to  dis- 
cuss Vietnam  with  you  a little  later. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  primary  immediate  objective  is  to  have 
the  countries  of  the  area  look  to  the  USSR  rather  than  China 
for  inspiration  and  help. 

Backed  by  impressive  economic  and  manpower  resources, 
Soviet  Far  Eastern  military  strength  remains  a major  threat. 
In  the  Far  East,  the  Soviets  have  an  army  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  troops;  an  air  force  comprised  of  over  a thousand 
jet  bombers  and  a rocket  force  of  hundreds  of  nuclear-tipped 
missiles.  The  threat  posed  by  their  modernized  Pacific  Fleet 
is  increasing  steadily.  Presently,  in  the  Pacific,  they  have 
over  50  major  combatants  and  more  than  100  submarines, 
many  of  them  missile-equipped.  Their  navy  also  have  hun- 
dreds of  other  craft  involved  in  many  types  of  missions. 

In  competing  with  Peking  for  leadership  of  the  communist 
world,  the  Soviets  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  assist  their 
North  Korean  and  North  Vietnamese  communist  allies  by  pro- 
viding large  quantities  of  weapons,  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  Soviets  appear  to  support  containment  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  to  reduce  possibilities  of  its  leading  to  general  war. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  of  their  own,  rather  than  through 
any  lack  of  opposition  to  U.S.  objectives,  they  appear  to 
favor  dialogues  concerning  a Vietnam  settlement. 

Certainly  the  major  potential  source  of  danger  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific  is  Communist  China.  While  the  motivations  and 
intentions  of  the  Communist  Chinese  leaders  are  matters  of 
conjecture,  their  capabilities  can  be  fairly  accurately  meas- 
ured. 

The  Communist  Chinese  army  at  2.4  million  officers  and 
men  is  the  largest  standing  army  in  the  world  next  to  our 
own  and  it  is  equipped  with  modern  weapons.  Communist 
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China’s  Air  Force  numbers  nearly  3,000  combat  aircraft,  in- 
cluding MIG-21s  and  other  sophisticated  weapons  systems. 
The  navy  is  limited  but  growing,  and  includes  the  world’s 
fourth  largest  fleet  of  submarines  and  a growing  missile 
patrol  boat  force.  Another  half-million  men  make  up  an 
impressive  para-military  force. 

The  Communist  Chinese  long  ago  consolidated  their  control 
of  mainland  China.  They  have  extended  territorial  claims  to 
parts  of  India  and  have  occupied  Tibet.  Their  forces  also 
have  clashed  with  Soviet  troops — on  the  Kazakhstan-Sinkiang 
frontier,  which  featured  major  fighting,  comparable  to  that 
of  March  on  the  Ussuri  River  frontier,  2,000  miles  to  the  east. 

As  to  intentions,  the  Chinese  communist  forces  appear  at 
present,  in  spite  of  Peking’s  bombast  about  nuclear  war  with 
both  the  U.S.  and  Russia,  to  be  defensively  oriented  in  make- 
up and  deployment.  However,  their  nuclear  capability  will 
before  long  be  able  to  span  most  of  Asia  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  anticipate  that  Communist  China  will  have  an 
ICBM  deployment  in  the  mid-1970s  with  which  Peking  could 
threaten  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  Communist  China  presently  seeks  to  domi- 
nate its  neighbors  through  political  pressure,  subversion,  and 
so-called  “wars  of  national  liberation” — rather  than  by  mili- 
tary conquest.  It  has  been  cautious  in  risking  its  own  re- 
sources, however,  to  expand  its  influence  it  may  add  nuclear 
blackmail  to  its  pressure  on  its  neighbors. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  itself  there  are  problems  or 
potential  problems  all  the  way  from  Korea  down  into  South- 
east Asia  and  into  Indonesia.  More  than  1.1  billion  people 
live  in  the  Pacific  Command  area. 

Considering  these  factors,  I must  be  concerned  over  any 
developments  which  could  menace  the  security  of  our  country, 
and  to  clarify  this  concern  to  those  who  share  responsibility 
for  action  or  inaction  to  deal  with  such  developments.  Also 
I must  assess  what  resources  are  needed  to  assure  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  from  the  existent  and  potential  threats  in 
the  Pacific  area,  and  to  press  for  resources  being  provided 
in  time. 

Let  us  now  take  up  one  at  a time  the  11  areas  within  the 
Pacific  Command  that  I consider  of  prime  importance  because 
of  their  own  special,  potential,  or  actual  problems. 

Turning  first  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  North  Korean 
threat  has  not  diminished  in  the  last  two  years.  Stepped-up 
infiltration  to  the  south,  the  brazen  capture  of  the  Pueblo, 
and  the  shoot-down  of  one  of  our  planes  many  miles  from 
North  Korean  air  space,  reflect  a truculence  that  could  esca- 
late sharply  into  major  war. 

Kim  II- Sung  makes  no  secret  of  his  goal  to  unify  Korea 
under  his  control  by  force  during  the  next  few  years.  As 
you  well  know,  he  launched  a carefully  planned  campaign  to 
this  end,  highlighted  by  the  1968  Blue  House  raid  in  Seoul 
designed  to  assassinate  President  Park  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea;  subsequent  events  continue  to  reaffirm  his  aggressive 
intentions.  Clearly,  he  will  not  scruple  at  even  the  most 
flagrant  measures  to  achieve  his  objective. 

Hundreds  of  North  Korean  initiated  incidents  have  erupted 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  During  1968,  there  were  220  major 
incidents  provoked  by  North  Korea  along  the  Demilitarized 


Zone.  The  trend  in  1969,  however,  was  down  significantly  as 
compared  to  1968. 

Comparing  the  forces  of  both  North  Korea  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  we  find  that  the  North  Korean  Army  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  of  over 
half  a million  men.  The  North  Koreans  have  a large  guer- 
rilla-type commando  force.  North  Korea’s  Navy  is  also  smaller 
than  the  Republic  of  Korea’s  force  but  North  Korea  has  a 
large  fleet  of  patrol  and  coastal  craft  which  are  frequently 
used  to  land  guerrilla  forces  on  the  coastline  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

On  the  air  power  side,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  at  a clear 
disadvantage  since  the  North  Korean’s  force  outnumbers  it 
about  three  to  one  in  combat  aircraft.  North  Korea’s  jet 
capable  airfields  are  about  double  those  facilities  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  However,  the  United  States  can  provide  the 
balance  of  air  power  from  aircraft  currently  deployed  in  the 
Pacific. 


A most  positive  development  in  Northeast  Asia  is  the 
Republic  of  Korea’s  markedly  improved  relations  with  Japan. 
This  mutual  cooperation  has  resulted  in  closer  economic  ties 
and  a beneficial  commercial  exchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Economically,  Japan  is  now  third  among  the  nations  of  the 
world — following  a long  period  of  reconstruction  and  domestic 
investment  and  development.  Japan  is  now  turning  its  atten- 
tion and  resources  toward  assisting  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia.  Japan  remains  a 
firm  friend  of  the  United  States  and  prospects  are  for  con- 
tinuation of  that  friendship.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  No- 
vember agreement  of  President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister 
Sato  on  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  by  the  end  of 
1972  and  the  indefinite  continuation  of  the  mutual  security 
treaty  between  our  two  nations. 

Moving  south,  another  area  of  communist  pressure  is  the 
Taiwan  Strait.  A Communist  Chinese  attack  on  Taiwan  in 
view  of  our  firm  commitment  under  the  Mutual  Defense 


'The  present  deteriorating  situa- 
tion in  Laos  is  of  serious  concern 
to  us.' 

Treaty  of  1954  and  of  our  combined  defense  capability  would 
be  a foolhardy  venture.  But  the  possibility  can  never  be 
excluded.  “Liberation”  of  Taiwan  is  a cardinal  Chinese  Com- 
munist objective. 

Significant  Chinese  Communist  military  force  is  tied  up  on 
the  mainland  coast  opposite  Taiwan.  Opposite  Communist 
China  is  a significant  Republic  of  China  Army,  an  air  force  of 
over  several  hundred  fighters,  and  a small  navy  of  destroyer- 
types  and  patrol  craft.  Facing  the  Republic  of  China  defense 
on  Taiwan  is  a communist  army  of  over  150,000  men,  an  air 
force  of  over  1,000  fighters  and  bombers,  and  a significant 
naval  force  including  destroyer-types,  submarines  and  a large 
coastal  patrol  force. 

The  South  China  Sea  separates  The  Philippines  from  the 
mainland  communist  aggressive  threat.  Conscious  neverthe- 
less of  the  long-term  danger,  The  Philippine  Government 
provides  important  bases  in  support  of  the  Free  World  stand 


in  Vietnam  and,  ultimately,  the  security  of  The  Philippines 
themselves.  The  HUK  rebellion  is  a constant  reminder  of 
communist  insurgency. 

In  Indonesia  the  Suharto  Government  has  made  definite 
progress  in  raising  the  country  up  from  the  depths  to  which 
it  sank  under  Sukarno.  Effective  measures  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  Peking-oriented  communist  party  of  Indonesia 
from  reviving  on  an  important  scale.  Economic  recovery  and 
development  are  underway  and  there  has  recently  been  a 
marked  resumption  of  American  and  other  foreign  investment 
in  Indonesia’s  vast  oil  and  other  resources.  While  remaining 
unaligned,  Indonesian  foreign  policy  has  been  marked  by  grow- 
ing readiness  and  desire  to  work  with  other  free  nations  of 
the  area  for  mutual  economic,  social  and  security  interest. 

In  Malaysia  a generally  promising  course  of  developments 
has  been  tragically  interrupted  by  the  last  year’s  communal 
disturbances  and  riots.  The  still  unsettled  situation  provides 
fertile  ground  for  communist  subversion.  Malaysia’s  diffi- 
culties have  unfortunately  impaired  five  power  efforts  to  de- 
velop new  joint  defense  arrangements,  necessitated  by  the 
impending  British  withdrawal. 

While  Singapore  has  thus  far  remained  little  touched, 
extension  of  communist  inspired  instability  to  that  tiny  island 
nation  would  imperil  freedom  of  passage  through  the  Malacca 
Straits  which  are  crucial  to  Japanese  petroleum  imports  for 
its  industry. 

We  find  clear  evidence  of  Peking’s  aggressive  designs  in  the 
mounting  Chinese  Communist-directed  and  supported  insur- 
gency in  Northern  Burma.  A saving  factor  is  the  disunity  of 
the  various  ethnic  minorities  in  the  border  areas.  But  the 
communists  are  having  some  success  in  penetrating  these 
elements  and  unifying  their  efforts  against  the  government. 

The  insurgency  in  North  and  Northeast  Thailand  is  inspired 
and  directed  by  Peking  and  Hanoi.  The  Royal  Thai  Govern- 
ment is  moving  to  meet  the  threat.  The  outcome  is  not  yet 
clear,  but  there  is  solid  ground  for  confidence  that  unless  the 
external  basis  of  the  insurgency  is  magnified,  the  Thai  author- 
ities will,  with  continued  U.S.  materiel  and  advisory  assistance, 
progressively  bring  the  insurgency  under  control. 

In  Laos,  wide  areas  in  the  north  and  in  the  panhandle 
previously  classified  as  “contested”  are  now  dominated  by 
North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  Forces.  Stretching  west 
and  south  like  two  fingers  in  the  heart  of  Southeast  Asia, 
Laos  is  critically  important  to  the  free  Asian  countries’ 
efforts  to  withstand  the  communist  aggressive  campaign.  For 
the  first  time  in  recent  years  the  rainy  season  did  not  produce 
the  expected  reduction  in  the  enemy’s  offensive  activity  and 
he  continues  to  conduct  the  most  determined  aggressive  cam- 
paign in  Laos  since  the  1962  Accords.  The  present  deteriorat- 
ing situation  in  Laos  is  of  serious  concern  to  us. 

Cambodia  and  the  United  States  have  again  established 
diplomatic  relations.  One  of  the  problems  in  that  country 
is  the  fact  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  Army  regu- 
lars are  using  certain  border  areas  of  Cambodia  to  refit,  re- 
supply, and  regroup  for  their  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Cambodian  Government  has  made  tentative  moves  to  con- 
trol communist  abuse  of  its  territory,  however,  Hanoi’s 
objective  to  dominate  all  of  former  French  Indochina  is  very 
clear. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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